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roads and railways exist; in addition, the most
direct line from Berlin to Paris runs through
Cologne, Liege, Namur, and so into France
at the point on the frontier nearest to Paris.
Moreover, a movement through Belgium would
outflank the northern end of the line of big
fortresses.
There were two objections to this move.
First, Germany herself had signed a Treaty
guaranteeing the integrity and neutrality of
Belgium; but as all the world knows, that
Treaty became a scrap of paper in German
eyes. Second, a wanton violation of Belgian
soil might arouse the Belgians to defend it, and
might even awaken the British. The Belgians,
however, would hardly dare provoke the wrath
of a powerful neighbour whose troops could be
poured into their country before any succour
could be expected from outside. The British
had nothing to gain by interfering and were
quite unprepared for Continental warfare. We
had certainly a navy, but the German Army
was as safe from our Dreadnoughts as an
elephant is from a whale. Our land forces con-
sisted of only six Divisions, and the rest of the
nation was, according to Prussian standards,
untrained and unmilitary. Therefore, even if
the very pacific Liberal Government decided to
support the French, the hostility of the British
forces would not outweigh the advantages of a
big movement through Belgium.
Prussian Headquarters drew up plans ac-
cordingly for a main offensive in this direction.
They could put about seventy-two Divisions
into the field, of which more than half were